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an ideological orientation that has its foundations in trust, 
democracy, and indulgence (i.e., "indulgent permissiveness") . On 
the other are families whose low level of demandingness reflects 
disengagement from the responsibilities of child-rearing (i.e., 
"neglectful permissiveness") . Failing to distinguish between 
indulgent and neglectful permissiveness muddies findings on the 
consequences of permissive parenting for the child's development. 
In this study, we look explicitly at the contrasting consequences 
of indulgence versus neglect. 

The second emphasis concerns the diversity of outcome 
variables examined. Aside from Baumrind's own work, much of the 
socialization literature in adolescence is outcome-oriented and, 
as a consequence, focuses on one outcome (e.g., self-esteem), or 
particular set of outcomes (e.g., indicators of achievement), at 
a time. However, the conclusions one reaches about the costs and 
benefits ef particular parmting styles depend on the outcome 
studied. For example, one might hypothesize that authoritarian 
parenting has especially adverse effects in the realm of the 
psychosocial development because it restricts the child's sense 
of competence and independence; authoritarianism may not have 
negative effects in the realm of drug use, however, because 
parental control may act as a deterrent to deviance (Patterson i 
Stouthamer-Loeber, 1985) . The reverse might be true for 
indulgently-raised children, who may enjoy benefits in the realm 
of psychosocial development but evidence higher rates of 
deviance. In the present investigation we have included a range 
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Abstract 

in ordar to taat Maccoby and Martin's (1983) ravlslon of 
Baunrlnd's (1967) concaptual framaworlc, tba familiaa o£ 
approxinataly 4,100 14- to 18-yaar-oIda wara claaaifiad into ona 
of four groups ( author i tat iva, authoritarian, indulgant, or 
naglactful) on tha basis of tha adolascants* ratings of thair 
parants on two dimansions: accaptanca/involvanant and firm 
control. Tha youngstara wara than contrasted along four sats of 
outcomas: psychosocial davalopnant, school achiavaitant, 
intamalizad distrass, and problan bahavior. Rasults indicata 
that adolascants raisad in authoritativa honas scora highast on 
maasuraa of paychosocial compatanca and lowast on Mas)iras of 
psychological and bahavioral dysfunction; tha ravarsa is trua for 
adolascants raisad in naglactful hoaas. Adolascants raisad in 
authoritarian honas scora raasonably wall on maasuras indaxing 
obadianca and conformity to tha standards of adults but hava 
ralativaly poorar sal f-concapt ions than othar youngstara. In 
contrast, adolascants from indulgant homas avidanca a strong 
sansa of aalf-conf idanca, but raport a highar fraquancy of 
substanca abusa and school misconduct and ara lass angagad in 
school. Tha findings suggast that Maccoby and Martin's four- fold 
classification schama providas a workabla ampirical framawork for 
thosa interastad in tha study of adolascant socialization. Mora 
important, tha rasults indicata tha naad to diatinguish batwaan 
two typos of "parmissiva" familiaa: thosa that ara indulgant and 
thosa that ara naglactful. 
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Th« lit«ratur« on various socialisation practicss and thsir 
•f facts providas consistant avidanca that parantal warmth, 
inductiva disciplina, nonpunitiva punishnant practicas, and 
conslstancy in child-raaring ara aach associatad with positiva 
davalopmantal outcomas in childran (Kaccoby 6 Martin, 1983) . 
Since tha aarly 1970s, this constallation of practices has coma 
to ba known as " author itativa" parenting, one of several 
prototypic styles of parenting identified in the seminal studios 
of Diana Baumrind. (1967, 1971). Youngsters who are raised in 
authoritative homes score higher than their peers from permissive 
or authoritarian homes on a wide variety of measures of 
competence, achievement, social development, self-esteem, and 
mental health (Maccoby 6 Martin, 1983). Although Baumrind 's 
framework has been used primarily to examine socialization 
consequenc#s during early and middle childhood, several recent 
studies have applied the scheme to explain variations in patterns 
of adolescent development, including academic achievement and 
psychosocial development (Dombusch et al., 1987; Steinberg et 
al., 1989). The findings from these studies of adolescents 
corroborate findings from earlier age periods: young people 
benefit most from authoritative parenting, and least from 
authoritarian and permissive parenting. 

Almost all influential theories of socialization in the 
family since the work of Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957), 
including Baumrind' s, emphasize the need to consider the jo'.nt 
and interactive affects of different dimensions of parantal 
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behavior — «ost oftan conbining an Indax of parantal warmth, 
accaptanca, or involvamant with an indax of parantal control or 
strictnaaa (Maccoby & Martin, 1983). Yat, daapita tha widaspraad 
accaptanca of such intaractiva nodala, moat anpirical atudias 
convluctad to data on parenting practicas and adola scant outcomas 
continua, surprisingly, to focus on singla dimansions of tha 
parant-child relationship. In this study, wa axamina tha 
Intaractiva af facts of parantal warmth and firm control on 
savaral aspects of adolaacent development. Two specific emphases 
distinguish this study from previous worJc in this vein. 

First, we have employed a four-fold typology of parenting 
style consistent with the frameworlc outlined in Maccoby and 
Martin's (1983) review. These authors point out that examining 
the combined effects of warmth and damandingness yields four 
types of families, rather than the three emphasixad in most 
discussions and empirical tests of Baumrind's model (e.g., 
Dombusch et al., 1987). Although most of these empirical 
studies distinguish between demanding families that are high 
versus low in warmth (i.^., authoritative versus authoritarian 
families) , many ignore variations in warmth among families 
characterized by low levels of control, grouping these families 
together into a single category labeled "permissive". 

Unfortunately, the use of a single category for all parents 
low in demandingness mixes together two types of families who 
have very different reasons for their lax control. On the one 
hand are families whose low level of demandingness derives from 
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an Idaological orlantatlon that has its foundations in trust, 
damocracy, and indulganca (i.a., "indulgant parnissivanass") . On 
tha othar ara fanilias whosa low laval of damandingnass raflacts 
diaangagamant from tha rasponsibllitias of child-raaring (i.a., 
"naglactful pamiasivanass") . Failing to distinguish batwaan 
indulgant and naglactful parmissivanass auddias findings on tha 
consaquancas of paraissiva paranting for tha child's davalopaant. 
In this study, wa look explicitly at tha contrasting consaquancas 
of indulganca versus naglact. 

Tha second emphasis concerns the diversity of outcome 
variables examined. Aside from Baumrind's own work, much of tha 
socialization literature in adolescence is outcome-oriented and, 
as a consequence, focuses on one outcome (e.g., self-esteem), or 
particular set of outcomes (e.g., indicators of achievement), at 
a time. However, the conclusions one reaches about the costs and 
benefits ef particular paranting styles depend on the outcome 
studied. For example, one might hypothesixe that authoritarian 
parenting has especially adverse effects in the realm of the 
psychosocial development because it restricts the child's sense 
of competence and independence; authoritarianism may not have 
negative effects in the realm of drug use, however, because 
parental control may act as a deterrent to deviance (Patterson & 
Stouthamar-Loaber, 1985) . Tha reverse might be true for 
indulgently-raised children, who may enjoy benefits in the realm 
of psychofiocial development but evidence higher rates of 
deviance. In the present investigation wa have included a range 
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Parenting Style and Adolescent Adjustment 7 
more heterogeneous and larger sample. The present study 
replicates Baumrind's recent work, but is distinct in two 
important wa^s. First, while Baumrind employed observational 
methods of family processes, our study is based on self-report 
measures of parenting practices. Second, whereas Baumrind- s 
results are based on a small sample of predominantly white and 
middle-class families, the present research examines parenting 
and adolescent development in a sample of several thousand 
youngsters from varying ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

in the present study, the families of approximately 4,100 
adolescents were classified into one of four groups 
(authoritative, authoritarian, indulgent, or neglectful) on the 
basis of adolescents' ratings of their parents on two dimensions: 
acceptance/ involvement and firm control. These groups of 
adolescents were compared on four sets of outcomes: psychosocial 
development, school achievement, internalized distress, and 
problem behavior. The following hypotheses were tested: (1) 
Across all four sets of outcomes, adolescents from authoritative 
families were expected to score most positively, whereas 
adolescents from neglectful families were expected to score most 
negatively; (2) adolescents from authoritarian families were 
expected to score more positively than those from indulgent 
families in the domains of academic competence and problem 
behavior; and (3) adolescents from indulgent families were 
expected to score more positively than those from authoritarian 
families in the domains of psychosocial development and 
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of outcome variable, that tap several aspects of adolescent 
functioning in order to evaluate more thoroughly th« impact of 
various parenting styles on adolescent development and behavior. 

The groups of adolescents contrasted in this study are 
similar to four of the groups described by Baunrind (in press) in 
a recent report on 124 families from her ongoing Family 
Socialization and Developmental Competence Project. Parenting 
styles and adolescent competence and adjustment were rated on the 
basis on basis of naturalistic and laboratory-based observations, 
psychological tests, and structured interviews (see Baumrind, 
1989) . Of particular interest to the present study are the 
adolescents from four types of families in Baumrind's sample: 
authoritative, directive (comparable to authoritarian), 
democratic (comparable to indulgent) , and unengaged (comparable 
to neglectful) . Authoritatively-reared adolescents were the most 
competent and prosocial, lowest in internalizing problems, and 
among the lowest in drug use; adolescents raised in unengaged 
families were least competent and prosocial, and most prcne to 
internalizing and externalizing problem behavior. Adolescents 
from democratic homes appeared as competent, prosocial, and 
autonomous as those from authoritative homes, but more likely to 
use drugs, m contrast, the adolescents from directive families 
displayed few behavioral problems (such as drug use) but were 
rated as less competent and prosocial than adolescents from 
democratic or authoritative homes. 

We believe that Baumrind's findings warrant replication in a 
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Internal izad distress. 

Method 

The data for the present analyses come from two self -report 
questionnaires administered to approximately 10,000 ninth- 
through twelfth-grade students attending nine high schools in 
Wisconsin and California. The schools were selected to produca a 
diverse sample in terms of ethnicity, family structure, 
socioeconomic status, and type of community (rural, suburban, and 
urban) . In the sample , 9 percent of the students are African- 
American, 14 percent are Asian-American, 12 percent are Hispanic- 
American, and 60 percent ,»re non-Hispanic white (the remainder 
belong to one of several other ethnic groups) . All of the 
students in attendance on each day of testing were asked to 
complete the questionnaires, and completed questionnaires were 
obtained each time from approximately 80% of the sample. 
Measures 

Cf interest in the present analyses are several demographic 
variables, two parenting indices that were used to construct the 
family types, and the four sets of outcome variables. 

Demoaraphte variables . Students provided information on 
their background and cxirrent family situation. All respondents 
indicated their fltx» ethnte identification (African-American, 
Asian-American, Hispanic-American, non-Hispanic white, and 
other), family structure (two-natural parents, single-parent, 
stepfamily, other) and the amount of education completed by each 
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parent residing with theB. Parental education was coded as a 
two-level variable (less than college completion or college 
completion and higher) . Because scores on the outcones and 
parenting practices studied may vary as a function of child sex, 
child ethnicity, parental education, and family structure, these 
variables were included in our examinations of the relation 
between parenting styles and adolescent outcomes. 

Parenting atvle . The index of parenting style was developed 
to approximate the responsiveness and demandingness dimensions 
suggested by Baumrind (1971) and Maccoby and Martin (1983). The 
questionnaires contained many items on parenting practices that 
were taken or adapted from existing measures (s^g*, Dombusch et 
al., 1985; Patterson & Stouthamer-Loeber , 1985; Rodgers, 1966) or 
developed for the program of work. Adolescents completed these 
measures vis-a-vls both parents in two-parent households (in 
which ratings for mother and father were averaged) and vls-e-vis 
mothers in single-parent homes. (Baumrind [in press] reports 
that there is considerable convergence between mothers' and 
fathers' ratings.) Based on the previous work of Steinberg et 
al. (1989) , a number of items wera selected to correspond with 
several dimensions of parenting identified in earlier studies, 
and these items were subjected to exploratory factor analyses 
using an oblique rotation (we had no reason to assume that the 
dimensions are orthogonal). As in other studies of parenting 
practices (see Schafer, 1965; Steinberg, 1990), three factors 
emerged; aeceptance/involvamant . firm control, and pgychOlWigal 
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autonomy.^ 

scores on tha %ccaptanca/invoivamant and firm control 
dimanaions vara usad in tha prasant invaatigation to assign 
families to one of four groups, as outlined below. The 
acceptance/ involvement scale measures the extent to which tha 
adolescent perceives his o^ar^nts as loving, responsive, and 
involved (sample items: "I can count on [them] to help me out if 
I have soma kind of problem"; ""When he wants me to do something, 
he explains why"; 10 items, alpha-. 72). The firm control factor 
assesses parental monitoring and supervision of the adolescent 
(sample items: "How much do your parents try to know where you go 
at night?"; "My parents know exactly where I am most afternoons 
after school"; 9 items, alpha-. 76) . In this sample, the 
dimensions are modestly intercorrelated: (r-.34, p<.001). For 
each of these scales, several of the items are in a true/ falsa 
format, while others are Likert-scaled on a three-point scale; in 
the formation of the composite indeces for acceptance and firm 
control, items were weighted to adjust for differences in 
scaling. 

Four parenting categories were ciefined by trichotomizing the 
sample on each dimension and examining the two variables 
simultaneously. Following Maccoby and Martin (1983), 
authoritative families (N-1320) were those who scored in the 
upper tertiles on both acceptance/ involvement and firm control, 
whereas neglectful families (N-1521) were in the lowest tertiles 
on both variables. Authoritarian families (N-627) were in the 
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lowast tartila on involvaaant, but in tha highast tartila on 
control, indulaant faailiaa (N-613) vara in tha highest tertile 
on involvanant but in tha lowast tartila on control. Nearly 
4,100 families fall into one of these four groups. Families who 
scored in the middle tertile on either of the dimensions were 
excluded from the analysis, in order to ensure that tha four 
groups of families represented distinct categories.^ Table 1 
indicates that tha sample of families scoring in tha upper or 
lower tertiles on the parenting variables is demographically 
comparable to the overall project sample. Table 2 provides 
information on the sizes of each of the four parenting groups as 
well as each group's mean and standard deviations on tha 
involvement and control scales. 



Tables 1 and 2 About Here 



Outcome variables . Four sets of outcome variables ware 
examined: psychosocial development, academic competence, 
internalized stress, and problem behavior. 

Tha three indices of psychosocial development include the 
social coiiip«fcenca subscala of the Adolescent Self -Percept ion 
Profile (Barter, 1982) and two subscales from Greenberger ' s 
Psychosocial Maturity Inventory, worv orientation and gft i C- 
ralianca (Form D; Greenberger, et al., 1974). The social 
competence measure (alpha-. 78) includes five items that aslc 
students whether they perceive themselves as popular, as having 
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many frianda, and aa making frianda aaaily. Tha partlclpanta ara 
askad to read two altamativaa (a.g., "Soma taanagara faal that 
thay ara aocially accaptad, but othar taanagara wiah that nora 
paopla thair aga would accapt tham") and chooaa tha ona that is 
mora lika thamaalvas. Tha work oriantation (alpha-. 73) and aalf- 
relianca (alpha-. 81) subscalaa ara aach compoaad of 10 itama. 
Tha work oriantation scala maaauraa tha adolaacant'a prida in the 
succaaaful completion of taska. A aampla itam, ravaraa codad, is 
"I find it hard to stick to anything that takaa a long tima". 
Tha salf-ralianca scala ma&surar tha adolascant'a faalinga of 
internal control snd ability to make deciaiona without extreme 
. iance on others. A sample item, reverae coded, ia "Luck 
c.-9cides most things thit happen to me". 

Vhe three meaaurea of school achievement include overall 
arad— noinfc-a vitraaa . the »tr»Ammic conmet^enca subscale of the 
Adolescen*- Self -Percept ion Profile (Barter, 1982) , and a scale 
developed for thia project that aaaeasea the adoleacent'a 
oriantation to..rard achool . Respondents provided information on 
their current high school giadea, on a nine-point scale ranging 
from "mostl" As" to "mostly below Da". Dornbusch et al. (1987) 
have reported a correlation of .75 between self -reported grades 
and actual grades taken from official school records, with a 
tendency for some inflation in self -reported gradea among 
students who have leaa than a C average. The academic competence 
subscale (alpha-. 73) includes 5 item" asking about the student's 
perceptions of his or her intelligence in relation to classmates, 
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ability to complata homavork quickly, and capability in 
claaawork. Tha aaaaura of oriantation toward achool waa darivad 
from a sat of itams that assassas tha studant's faaling of 
attachmant to achool (Wahlaga, at al., 1989). Oriantation toward 
achool ia a 6-ita« acala (alpha-. 69) that anargad from a factor 
analysis of tha total sat of itana. A aampla itam ia "T feal 
satisfiad with school bacausa I'm laaming a lot". 

Tha aat of thraa maaauraa tapping problaa bahavior includas 
reports of involvanant in dma and alenhol uaa. flshofll 
miaeonduct . and dalineiuancv . Tha naaaura of drug and alcohol usa 
taps tha fraquancy of involvanant with cigarattaa, alcohol, 
marijuana, and othar druga (alpha-. 86) (Graanbargar, Stainbarg 6 
Vaux, 1981) . Tha maasura of school misconduct aasaasas tha 
fraquancy of such bahaviora as cheating, copying homework, and 
tardineaa (alpha-. 68) (Ruggiero, 1984). The meaaure of 
delinquency asseasea the frequency of auch behaviors as carrying 
a weapon, theft, and getting into trouble with the police 
(alpha-. 82) (Gold, 1980). 

Two maaauraa of internalized distraaa were derived from a 
13-itam version of the Depression Scale of the Center for 
Epidemiologic Studiea (CE*?-D; Radloff , 1977) . Raaulta of a 
factor analyses auggested a ^Qwafcle avmptoma scale (alpha-. 67), 
which includea itema concerning the frequency of headaches, 
stomach.. :hes, colds, and forth; and a pgychglgqigfll gYBPtQaa 
scale (alpha-. 88), which includea itema concerning the frequency 
of anxiety, tension, and depression. 
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Piflp c^f Analvala 

A four-way nultivariata analysis of variance (HANOVA) was 
conductsd for sach of th« 4 clusters of r«lat«d outcome 
variables, with parenting style (4 categories), sex, ethnicity (4 
categories) , and parental education (2 categories) as the 
independent variables. Our expectation was that the results 
would vary as a function of adolescent sex, ethnicity, and 
socioeconomic status. To this end, we systematically examined 
the Interactive effects of parantlng style with each of these 
variables with each set of outcomes. 

We were also Interested In whether the results varied as a 
function of the adolescent's household composition (specifically. 
Intact versus nonlntact) . Unfortunately, the strong correlation 
In our sample between household composition and ethnicity, and 
between household composition and parental education, precluded 
our assessing these effects separately In one overall model. 
Because we were less Interested In the moderating effects of 
family structure than parental education or ethnicity, we chose 
to examine the moderating effects of this variable first. In a 
series of exploratory analyses. These analyses indicated, 
somewhat surprisingly, that the adolescent's family structure 
doAS not moderate the relations between parenting style and the 
various outcomes studied. The results we report therefore are 
based on analyses of the sample with adolescents from different 
family structures combined. 

Univariate tests were conducced within clusters that had 
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significant par«ntin<: styl* diffarancas ovarall, and significant 
results on tha univariata tasts vara followad up with a sarias of 
six plannad simpla comparisons batwaan all possibla pairs of tha 
four parenting style groups. Given our primary interest in 
parenting style and its correlates, we do not focus on main 
effects of sex, ethnicity, or parental education. Rather, we 
limit our discussion to effects indicating a main affect for 
parenting style or an interaction between parenting styla and any 
of the demographic variables. 

Results 

All of the MANOVAs, as well as tha univariata tests 
associated with each riluster of variables, indic»\ted a 
significant affect for parenting styla (see Tables 3 through 6), 
enabling us to carry out tha series of planned comparisons. Mean 
scores for each parenting style group on each of the measures are 
presented in Table 7, while the results of tha plannad 
comparisons are shown in Table 8. 

Only one of tha interactions between parenting style and 
ethnicity, parental education, or adolescent sex reached 
statistical significance: the two-way interaction between 
parenting style and parental education in the prediction of 
internalized distress (see table 5).* In light of the general 
absence of interactive effects, we focus our attention on the 
main affects of parenting style. The overall pattern of findings 
displayed in the tables suggests that the results are most 
sensibly organized in terms of adolescent profiles in each of the 
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family group*. 



Tables 3 through 6 About Here 



AdQlaacanta from A uthor itatlva Homes 

As hypothesized, adolescents from authoritative families 
evidence the most positive levels of competence and adjustment 
across the different outcome variables. As Tables 5 and 6 
indicate, this group reports significantly higher academic 
competence, significantly lower levels of problem behavior, and 
significantly higher levels of psychosocial development than 
adolescents from authoritarian. Indulgent, or neglectful 
households. With respect to Internalizing symptoms, however, the 
results Indicate that whereas adolescents in authoritative homes 
report fewer psychological and somatic symptoms than those in 
neglectful homes, their reports do not differ significantly from 
adolescents in either authoritarian or indulgent homes. 

There are a few exceptions to this overall pattern, however. 
With respect to grade-point average, drug use, and delinquency, 
adolescents in authoritative homes do not differ significantly 
from those in authoritarian homes. With respect to self- 
reliance, social competence, and delinquency, there is no 
difference between authoritatively-reared and indulgently-reared 
adolescents. In moe>- of these cases, however, the direction of 
the group differences favors the authoritatively-reared 
adolescents, and in no instance, across the 11 outcome variables 
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studied, do authoritativsly-rsarsd youngsters scora significantly 
worse than adolescents fron any other group. 
AdQT««r!«nt « front Neolaetful Homes 

Consistent with our predictions, students from the 
neglectful group report the poorest outcomes across all four sets 
of dependent measures. On every outcome, the neglectful group is 
significantly worse off than the authoritative group. 
Adolescents in neglectful homes, however, do not differ 
significantly from those in authoritarian homes on those outcome 
vmciahlttH that are strongly tied to self-confidence (self- 
reliance, perceived social competence, and perceived academic 
competence). Finally, the neglectful group is not significantly 
different from the indulgent group on measures of behavior 
problems, engagement in school (grade-point-average and school 
orientation), self-reliance, or somatic symptoms. 
AdQlescenta from Au thoritari iin or Indulgent Householda 

Adolescents raised in authoritarian or indulgent homes tend 
to score between the authoritative and neglectful groups on most 
outcome measures. However, as predicted, these two groups show 
patterns of strengths and weaknesses that vary as a function 
the outcome variable examined. In general, when differences 
between these two groups obtain, they tend to favor youngsters 
from authoritarian households, who report less school misconduct, 
less drug use, fewer somatic symptoms, and a more positive 
orientation toward school than theif indulgently-reared peers. 
Adolescents from indulgent homes, however, report greater social 
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comp«t«nc« than authoritarian-rai««d adol««c«nt«, and tand to 
•cora highar (albait not significantly ao) on othar maaauraa of 
aalf-parcaptiona (aalf-ralianca and acadamic compatanca) . 
Indaad, aa notad abova, on maaauraa tapping poaitiva aalf- 
parcaptiona, adolaacanta from authoritarian homaa hava no 
advantagaa ovar thoaa from naglactful homaa. In contrast, on 
measuras tapping problam bahavior, and to a laasar axtant, school 
compatanca, adolascants from indulgent homaa ara no battar off 
than thoaa from naglactful homaa. 



Tables 7 and 8 About Hare 



Magnitude of nlffarancea 

In ' 'OBle 8, we also preaent an eatinata of the effect size 
for each of the planned contrasts, r, which is considered a more 
useful index of effect size than the amount of variance explained 
(see Roaanthal and Rubin, 1982) . Table 8 shows that although 
many of the contrasts are statistically aignificant, the 
magnitude of the effect sizes is small. Nevertheless, examining 
the pattern of effect sizes is helpful in interpreting the 
findings. As expected, the largaat affects are found in the 
contrasts between adolescents from authoritative and neglectful 
homea, whereaa affect sizea associated with other contrasts are 
far more modeat. 

Discussion 

The findings of this study indicate that there are modest. 
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but theoreticelly predictable, differences in adjuetment and 
paychosocial functioning among adoleecente raised in 
authoritative, authoritarian, indulgent, and neglectful hones. 
The general absence of interactions between parenting style and 
adolescen^ sex, ethnicity, and socioeconoBic status suggests that 
the benefits of authoritative parenting, and the costs of 
neglectful parenting, transcend demographic groups, at least in 
the age range studied. 

For the authoritative and neglectful groups, the findings 
are consistent across the four sets of outcomes. As in previous 
studies, most notably, those of Baumrind, adolescents raised in 
authoritative homes are better adjusted and more competent; they 
are confident about their abilities, competent in areas of 
achievement, and less likely than their peers to get into 
trouble. In sharp contrast, adolescents raised in neglectful 
homes are consistently compromised, whethf^r the index examined 
taps competence, self -perceptions, misbehavior, or psychological 
distress. 

As predicted — and consistent with Baumrind 's recent 
reports ~ adolescents in the other two groups show a mixture of 
positive and negative traits. As one might expect, adolescents 
raised in authoritarian homes score reasonably well on measures 
of obedience and conformity to the standards of adults; they do 
well in school and they are less likely than their peers to be 
involved in deviant activities. At the same time, however, these 
youngsters appear to have paid a price where self-confidence is 
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conctmsd — both in tsras of sslf-rsliancs and in tenns of their 
perceptions of their own social and academic abilities. The 
overall pattern suggests a group of young people who have been 
overpowered into obedience. 

The adolescents from indulgent homes present an especially 
interesting picture. Like their counterparts from neglectful 
homes, these adolescents ara relatively disengaged from school 
and show a higher frequency of involvement in certain deviant 
behaviors, including drug and alcohol use and school misconduct - 
- two aspects oz deviance that are both peer-oriented and, in 
some circles of adolescen"-, "normative". However, the fact that 
adolescents from indulgent homes dj not score higher than the 
authoritative or authoritarian groups on the measure of more 
serious delinquency and score among the highest in the sample on 
measures of social competence and self-confidence suggests a 
picture of psychologically adjusted youngsters who are especially 
oriented toward their peers, and toward the social activities 
valued by adolescents — including some activities not especially 
valued by adults. Interestingly, those youngsters report greater 
somatic distress than their peers from authoritarian homes, which 
may be related to their more frequent drug and alcohol use. 

Our assessment of multiple outcome variables in the analyses 
indicates that the adolescent correlates of parenting sty]e vary 
according to the outcome examined and suggests several tentative 
conclusions about the specific contributions of parental 
acceptance and firm control to the child's development. In 
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particular, tha ralativaly highar aalf-confidanca among 
youngstar* from both authoritativa and indulgant housaholds 
suggasts that parantal accaptanca nay ba tha primary contributor 
to tha davalopmant of poaitiva aalf-concaptiona and psychological 
well-baing. Tha ralativaly lowar lavals of problam bahavior 
among adolascants raisad in authoritativa and in authoritarian 
homas suggaats that firm control may halp datar tha davalopmant 
of bahavioral problems. That adolascants from authoritativa 
homas scora highar than all othar youngstars on indicators of 
acadamic compatanca suggasts aithar that parantal accaptanca and 
firm control togathar hava a positiva affact on achiavamant- 
ralatad phanomana (aithar interact ivaly or additivaly) or, 
altamativaly, that soma othar parenting dimension that 
distinguishes authoritative homes from other households is linked 
specifically to outcomes in this domain. 

Two important limitations of this study warrant specific 
comment and consideration: the cross-sectional nature of the 
design and the use of self-report data to assess both independent 
and dependent variables. Because the data are cross-sectional, 
it is impossible to say with any certainty that the parenting 
practices examined have in fact caused or even preceded the 
outcomes assessed. It could well be the case, for example, that 
competent adolescents elicit author itativeness from their 
parents, or that less well-adjusted youth provoke parental 
neglect (see Lewis, 1981). Although reverse causality can not be 
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ruled out, however, a nuatoer of epecific findings argue against 
this explanation across the board. For example, the results 
indicate that both drug use and school misconduct are higher 
among indulgently-reared adolescent*,, and lower among those from 
authoritarian homes, which we interpreted as suggesting that 
parental control deters deviant behavior. While it is, of 
course, possible that deviant behavior night elicit indulgence 
from some parents, we think it more likely that parents would 
respond with increased, not diminished, control. Similarly, we 
find it hard to believe that parents are likely to respond to 
youngsters low in self-confidence and high in psychological 
distress with autocracy or neglect, and find the reverse account 
(i.e., that autocracy and neglect diminish youngsters' self- 
confidence and increase their distress) far more plausible. 

The second issue is more difficult to resolv© and more 
cumbersome to discuss. Because the data all derive from 
youngsters' reports, we can only say that youngsters who 
characterize their parents in certain ways show particular 
patterns of behavior and psychological functioning. This may 
indicate that youngsters' subjective experience of parental 
behavior is an important influence on their own development and 
well-being. It is important to know, for methodological as well 
as theoretical reasons, whether parents' afituol behavior toward 
their children is associated in similar ways with the outcomes 
assessed. In recent years, to this end, we have seen tremendous 
growth in the "objective" assessment of parental behavior toward 
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adolMcanta, primarily thsrough obaarvational tachniquaa (a.g., 
Coopar at al., 1983 » Hauaar at al, 1984). 

Although wa acknowladga tha important contribution that this 
obaarvational work haa mada to tha study of adolaacant 
davalopmant, wa do not aubscriba to tha viaw that objactiva 
(i.a., indapandant) assassmanta of. paranting bahavior ara tho 
only valid indicators of what takaa placa in tha family (saa also 
Jassor 6 Jassor, 1977, for a similar argumant) . Indaad, ona 
might vary raaaonably argua that if a child axpariancan hia 
parants as unaccapting or uninvolvad (ragardlass of how parants 
may charactariza thamsalvas, or how thay may appaar to outaida 
obsarvars) , than this is what thay in fact ara, at laast aa far 
aa tha child's psychological davalopmant ia concamad. 
Ultimataly, ona can only say that subjactiva and objactiva 
assassmanta of parantal bahavior aach provida an important window 
on tha child's axparianca in tha family, and that no ona approach 
to tha study of socialization is inharantly suparior to tha 
othar. 

Tha striking comparability of our raaulta with Baumrind's 
(in prass) findings, daapita diffarant mathods and procaduras, 
lands additional support to tha contention that tha salf-raport 
data uaad in thia atudy hava not raaultad in unuaual biaaaa in 
tha findinga. Indaad, thia raplication auggaata that raaaarchars 
intaraatad in studying ralationa batwaan adolaacant adjuatmant 
and paranting may ba abla, in soma instancas, to employ salf- 
raport measures of parenting practices. Among other advantages. 
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salf-raport aaasuras anabla Invastlgators to Includa 
substantially largar samplas In thalr rasaarch than la typically 
tha casa In obaarvational study, and largar samplas nay pamit 
tha dataction of thaoratlcally Important findings that nay go 
unnotlcad In saallar-scala rasaarch. 

Wa also ballava that tha rasults argua against tha 
possibility that tha associations batwaan tha parenting practices 
and outccne variables found In this study are spurious, the 
result of connon pource and met^od variance. Although one night 
argue that adolescents who characterize thenselves In nore 
positive terns also describe their parents In nore positive 
light, the specific pattern of findings observed cautions against 
this relatively slnpllstlc account of things. Such arguaants can 
not explain why we find the particular strengths and weaknesses 
associated with authoritarian and Indulgent parenting that we do. 
Nonetheless, this and the other caveats we raise certainly call 
for nore work that Is longitudinal, and work that enploys 
eultlple nethods and Infomants. 

Although the nagnltude of effects uncovered la adnlttedly 
snail, the findings presented here are of particular Interest 
conceptually, for they suggest that Maccoby and Martin's (1983) 
schene Is a workable enplrlcal franework for those interested in 
the study of socialization during adolescence. Of special 
interest in this study were the planned conparisons involving the 
indulgent versus the neglectful groups, since they are often 
grouped together into one parenting style, "pemissive" . The 
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raaulta aupport distinguishing batwaan nondananding frmilias who 
ara high varaua low in raaponaivanaaa, aapaclally if tha outcoma 
of Intarast involvaa sona aspact of youngstars* faalinga about 
thamsalvas. Takan togathar, thasa rasults indicata a naad for a 
broadaning of paranting style rasaarch to includa at laaat four 
catagoriaa of familiaa, rathar than tha threa that traditionally 
have baan usad 
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Footnotas 

1. Tha psychological autonomy dlmanclon appears to ba 
Important In defining authorltatlvanass but lass so In 
differentiating among authoritative, authoritarian, Indulgent, 
and neglectful families. For this reason, we do not employ this 
variable in the present analyses. 

2. We also conducted the analyses using median split 
procedures to determine parenting style groups. The results do 
not change. 

3. The analyses of the effect of parenting style were 
repeated separately for three family structures: Intact, mother 
only, and mother and stepfather (there were not enough students 
in other possible categories to permit separate analyses) . In 
general, these analyses replicated the pattern of results for the 
total sample: adolescents from authoritative households scored 
most positively, adolescents from neglectful households scored 
most negatively, and adolescents from authoritarian or indulgent 
households fell between these two extremes (see also Baumrind, in 
press) . The one exception to the general trends concerned the 
relation between parenting style and internalized distress: 
Although significant differences in the prevalence of 
Internalized distress as a function of parenting style were 
evident among adolescents from intact homes, significant 
differences between parenting groups were not observed among 
adolescents with a single mother or a mother and stepfather. 

4. Follow-up analyses indicated that the effect of parenting 
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style on psychological symptoms is significant in both parental 
education groups (E(3.1103)-3.75, b<.05 for the lower education 
group and £(3, 2614) -20. 40, b<.001 for the higher edvication 
group) , the effect on somatic complaints is significant only 
among adolescents from college-educated households 
(E(3,2614)-5.81, B<«001)« The pattern of differences with 
respect to psychological symptoms is similar for the two parental 
education groups, however. 
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Table 1 

rom««rt«Qn of n^Tnoarap b^r. Character let Ice of Totfll Snmnltt YgrSUa 
SMif^v sample 

Ffhnicitv BlAfils Jflilifl Aalan H i span i c 

Total Sample 10.7 61.2 13.8 14.3 

Study Sample 10.5 60.9 14.0 14.6 

Sax Malfl Efimalft 

Total Sample 49 .8 50.2 

Study Sample 47.9 52.1 

Parental Education < Colleqa College GradUfttl 

Total Sample 29.3 70.7 

Study Sample 29.7 70.3 

Family Structure Tntaet Kon-Tntact 

Total Sample 64.5 35.5 

Study Sample 64.9 35.1 
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Table 2 

Mumb^ra of g«a«« In P >ir«nt^tno SfvT Croun.. and Mean SCOrtl and 

<^i-^nr^«i-d D«ivii>fciQn« o n Ma»,«ur«a of Parental TnvQlvBtnt . nnd Firm Contro l 



Auth »rii.«ttv Ain^horitarian Indulgent NMlectful 



Frequency 




4081 


1320 


627 


613 


1521 


Percent 




100 


32.3 


15.4 


15.0 


37.3 


Involvenent 


(mean) 


.800 


.936 


.701 


.926 


.672 




(8d) 


.140 


.035 


.068 


.033 


.081 


Firm Control 


(mean) 


.725 


.882 


.884 


.608 


.571 




(sd) 


.166 


.045 


.051 


.073 


.089 
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Tabl« 3 

p««.in^« of M»ltlv>rl» fe^ and nnW«r<«»« Analv« of Varianct 
for Maaawy of P avtshoaoclal D«vlQP««n1: 



VfA\n Ef facta 

parenting Styl* 

^TniYr^^«<^* af facta 
S«lf-R«lianc« 
work orientation 
Social Compatenca 

Sex 

Vpivartata af facta 
Self -Reliance 
Work Orientation 
Social Conpetence 

Parental Education 

iTntvarlata af facta 
Self-Reliance 
Work Orientation 
Social Competence 

Ethnicity 

^Tntvariate af facta 
Self -Reliance 
Work Orientation 
Social Coinpete;.ce 



12.44*** 

6.71*** 
24.65*** 
10.89*** 

5.61*** 

15.72*** 
2.81 
.11 
2.66 

6.72** 

.96 
1.91 
4.41*** 

3.71* 

.02 
8.99*** 



(3,3290) 
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Tabia 3 (contlnuad) 

Tn<-aractilQna 
Parenting Styla by: 

Sex •"'V 

Parental Education .94 

Ethnicity .90 
Parenting Style by Sex by: 

Parental Education 1.33 

Ethnicity 1.27 
Parenting Style by Ethnicity by 

Parental Education .90 
Parenting Style by Ethnicity by 

Parental Education by 

Sex .97 

* E < .05 
** E < .01 
*** E < .001 
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Table 4 

p>«nT<^« of Multlvar tafea and Untvarlata Analva of Variance 
fnr- MaaauT -iia of School Comn^tanee 



Effect E aJi^ 

Main Ef facta 

Parenting Style 16.83*** (3,3260) 

TTn War lata af facte 

Grade-Point-Average 14.21*** 

School Orientation 38.08*** 

Academic Competence 13.58*** 

sex 5.73*** 

iTnlvariata af facta 

Grade-Point-Average 12 . 70*** 

School Orientation .33 

Academic Competence .06 

Parental Education 9.16*** 

Pnivarlata affacta 

Grade-Po int -Average 22.40*** 

school Orientation .62 

Academic Competence 9.87*** 

Ethnicity 21.54*** 

Univarlata affacta 

Grade-Point-Average 36.93*** 

School Orientation 13.29*** 

Academic Competence 7.41*** 
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Tabl« 4 (contlnu«d) 

Tntiaractlona 
Parenting Style by: 

Sax 1«43 

Parental Education 1.15 

Ethni«-ity .76 
Parantlng style by Sex by; 

Parental Education .68 

Ethnicity .84 
Parenting Style by Ethnicity by 

parental Education 1.05 
Parenting Style by Ethnicity by 

Parental Education by 

Sex .86 

* B < .05 
** II < .01 
*** E < .001 
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Tabls 5 

p««ulfc« of Multlvarlaf and Univariaf Analyses of Varianct 
for M«a«ura« of Inf rnallgad Dlatreas 



Ellfififi E ILL^ 

Main Effects 

Parenting Style 9.42*** (3,3260) 
nnivartafca facta 

Psychological Symptoms 16.02*** 

Somatic Symptoms 6.43*** 

Sex 82.74*'^* 

nntvariata af facta 

Psychological Symptoms 157.97*** 

Somatic Symptoms 84.31*** 

Parental Education 5.07** 

nnivartata affacta 

Psychological Symptoms 8.77** 

Somatic Symptoms .41 

Ethnicity 8.04*** 

Univgrlate effaces 

Psychological Symptoms 13.30*** 

somatic Symptoms 9.07*** 
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Tabla 5 (contlnuad) 

i;nteractlona 
Parenting Style by: 

Sex 1.21 

Parental Education 2.49* 

Ethnicity 1.11 
Parenting Style by Sex by: 

Parental Education .92 

Ethnicity .86 
Parenting Style by Ethnicity by 

Parental Education 1.59 
Parenting Style by Ethnicity by 

Parental Education by 

Sex .99 

* E < .05 
** E < .01 
*** E < .001 
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Tabl« 6 

waulta of Multlvar lata and Univarlaf Analva of Variance 
for K^aau f of Prohl^m Bahavtora 



EI test 



Main Ef facta 
Parenting Styla 

tlntvariata affacta 

School Mlaconduct. 

Drug Uaa 

D«llnqu«ncy 

Sex 

Univariate affacta 

School Misconduct 

Drug Use 

Delinquency 
Parental Education 

Univariate affacta 

School Misconduct 

Drug Use 

Delinquency 
Ethnicity 

Univariate affects 

SC4>ool Misconduct 

Drug Use 

Delinquency 



11.89*** 

20.59*** 
25.94*** 
9.16*** 
8.33*** 

.09 
.67 
21.75*** 
2.48 

7.03 
.27 
.55 
13.20*** 

7.69*** 
35.15*** 
5.35** 



(3,3260) 
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Table 6 (continued) 

Interactlona 
Parenting Style by: 

Sex •SI 

Parental Education -68 

Ethnicity 1.28 
Parenting Style by Sex by: 

Parental Education .72 

Ethnicity .89 
Parenting Style by Ethnicity by 

Parental Education .64 
Parenting Style by Ethnicity by 

Parental Education by 

Sex .68 

* E < .05 

** E < .01 
*** fi < .001 
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Table 7 

Vtmmnm and gM»nri»ird Davtatlona on Pour S*<^« of Qufcflomee Among AdolflacentS froitt 
AufchQrlta^1Y f ^, Atitho rifcarian. Indulgent, and Neglectful Families 

outcome Authorltat ivA Authoritarian Indulgent ygq l ectfu l 

PavchQSQ r-<al Davclopmant 



Self -Reliance 


3. 


09 


(■ 


431) 


2 . 96 


( .466) 


3 . 03 




» 4UU J 




/ 

\ • 




Work Orientation 


2. 


88 


( 


.409) 


2.80 


(.427) 


2 .74 


( 


. 352) 


2 . 67 


( 


I J 7 / 


Social Competence 


3. 


06 


( 


.533) 


2.88 


(.584) 


3 . 11 


( 


.529) 


2.92 


( 




School Comoetencfl 


























Grade-Point-Average 


2 


.86 


( 


.745) 


2.76 


(.805) 


2.68 


( 


.792) 


2.57 


( 


.825 


School Orientation 


2 


.97 


( 


.476) 


2.85 


( .506) 


2.75 


( 


.391) 


2.67 


( 


.476 


Academic Competence 


2 


.92 


( 


.545) 


2.74 


(.543) 


2.81 


( 


.511) 


2.71 


( 


.534 


Internalized Distress 


























Psychological symptoms 


2 


.36 


( 


.740) 


2.46 


(.803) 


2.43 


( 


.750) 


2.65 


( 


.818 


Somatic Symptoms 


2 


.09 


( 


.588) 


2.04 


(.599). 


2.17 


( 


.590) 


2.21 


( 


.644 


Problem Behaviors 


























School Misconduct 


2 


.16 


( 


.525) 


2.26 


( .602) 


2 .38 


( 


.515) 


2.43 


( 


.604 


Drug Use 


1 


.41 


( 


.485) 


1.38 


(.565) 


1.69 


( 


.634) 


1.68 


( 


.724 


Del inquency 


1 


.15 


( 


.206) 


1.17 


(.339) 


1.20 


( 


.286) 


1.24 


( 


.380 
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Tikltl 



Anthoritdivt MhatiXmim ftnthoritatiyt Imhiiiw* ftnthoritrtiyt 

VI VI VI v» vt 



VI 





(r) 


4.01*M 
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